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BETWEEN OURSELVES. 


When Mr. Cowey opened the so-styled Interna- 
tional Socialist Workers’ and Trade Unionists’ 
Congress, on Monday, July 27, he asserted that 
the delegates had for their motto ‘Many ways, 
but only one object’’—the object being ‘‘ the up- 
lifting of the workers of the world’. Opinions 
differ as to whether Mr. Cowey put the case accu- 
rately, while the work accomplished by the Con- 
gress has been received with most conflicting 
criticisms. It is possible the opinion of the im- 
partial observer might be summarised in one short 
sentence—‘‘After much talk, a little work’. 


From our point of view the Congress—although 
nov an uninixed blessing—has given greater impo- 
tus to the development of the principle of Anarchy 
than we expected or believed possible. Its merits 
as an object lesson will live when many of those 
who took part in its proceedings have passed into 
the sileut land. In the first place, the ground for 
future action has to a Considerable extent ee 
cledred. ‘Tlie various sections of the great ‘‘on- 
ward” army coasequently see with greater re 
ness the various routes they have to travel. In 
the second place, their strength and their weak- 
ness have been manifest alike to friend and foe. 


It is something that the prime movers of the 
Congress—those who manipulated the preliminary 
arrangements in such an autocratic manner—have 
seen and admitted the error of their ways: for 
this we take to be the real meaniug of the follow- 
ing, which appeared in “Justice” before the Con- 
_ gress had concluded: ‘‘ Had the present Congress 
been, as the §. D. F. desired, an International 
Social Democratic Congress, there would have 
been a common ground of agreement, and the dis- 
order of the present Congress would have been 
‘avoided.”” If the accuracy is admitted of that 
portion of the foregoing which refers to the “desire” 
of the 8. D. F., we are compelled also to admit our 
regret as well as our utter astonishment at the - 
sald coy not having been consummated. 


‘In gpite of the effects (wise and unwise) of its 
promoters, the Congress had a very inharmonions 
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the shortcomings of the 


quantity of slipshod | superficial comment. 
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et 


beginning, and this was not altogether owing, as 
alleged, to the earnest but indiscreet actions of © 


some of the occupants of the gallery. On the : 


| floor of the hall there were many of the elements 


man to lead up toacrisis. An endeavour to pro- 


Standing Orders—bronght about a collapse, and 
the first day’s proceedings closed with a sud 
adjournment and no real business done. Not 
much can be placed to the credit of the sitti 
the next two days. Indeed it is questio 
whether time should be given to any serious cr: 
cism of the paltry work accomplished by the Cc 
gress. It is rather in what was attempted, but 
achieved, that food for thought may be found. 


An amusing fentare was : the end 


their leader, to show that. toy hi 
anxious to continue oe tolera 


is not to be wondered at. sl 
‘desire’ to be tolerant, not 
easier: they could have arran 
form, and have taken the votes « 
for what they were worth —ace 
D. F.) estimate. Apparently th 
take such a straightforward and 
course. As they declined so 
be as well if in the future tl 
their courage, and still less al 
tolerance. 


But, candidly, we k 
time or space to mor 


English or continental. 
—to be thorough] 
only way oe on 


with them, Bae: ne 
erough to: think 


8 st 
useless struggle, and when - 
will be ready to admit that tk 
archy are not so Say, chime 
think them to be. 


(Powder and - Shot? —a series of v wou be smart _ 
paragraphs in the “Weekly Times and Echo”— 
contained, on the 2nd inst., more than the usual 
The - 
-concocter of ‘ P. and 8S.” writes of “‘the inevitable 


“Anarchist shriek duly uttered-at the International 


: Congress” as being a “little inconsequent,,’ and as i 
tending “greatly to assure Mrs. Grundy”, a 


and 
further on says he “has great hopes of the usefal- 
ness of tS Anarchist in. the near fa because 


a 


— Avavst, 1896.1 


(note the reason) ‘‘the wasp is really and amiable 
insect, and stings mankind into beneficial action.” 
This sort of literary rubbish is accepted in some 
quarters as up-to-date journalism. More’s the 
pity. To our thinking it degrades journalism, 
almost as much as the badly drawn and wretchedly 


printed “portraits” so continuonsly thrust. upon 


' -the newspaper reader. 


“IRELAND” ON. VENERATION. 


There are certain faculties peculiar to man, which gives bim 
a moral nature. He has a series of Faculties whose several 
and joint office is to lift him above his mere animal self--to 
make him a human animal. These faculties have each an in- 
dependent functional existerce. But such independence is like 
that of the separate bodily functions and organs—each doing 
its own work in its own right, but depending nevertheless on 
the harmonious co-operation of all the other functions for the 
consummation of the ultimate result for which each was set 
in motion. Each instrument in an orchestra has its independent 
structure and function but it is only a part of an independent 


collection whose joint result is harmony. There can be no such 
concert without a leader. Veneration is that leader, inasmuch 


as it is the leading organ of what was once called the Religious. 
group of Faculties—viz., Hope, Faith, and Veneration. The 
early investigators into the phrenological system of mind study 
found this faculty always largely developed in persons who 
were excessively venerative, who devoted much of their time to 
the adoration of all things connected with worship—for instance, 
chnrches, shrines and all things symbolical of a Deity. This 
is no doubt the reason why Gall and Spurzhiem called the 


faculty Veneration,and why many of the later phrenologists | 


were too apt to associate this faculty only with Religion. With- 
out entering on the so-called religious offices of veneration, it 
may be well, to consider its temporal «ffects in a moral view 
It is this faculty chiefly which leads men to pay deference to 
others, to blindly submit to Mw and authority. It has been 
somewhere observed that if half a dozen men were thrown on 
an uninhabited island, one of the first things they wonld do 
would be to elect. a leader, a head, a chief whom the rest should 
venerate. It is very certain that if these men should soon repent 
of their choice and quarrel, or were to pay sufficient deference 
towards one another, they would require no chief or head. It 
is this mistrust. of one’s immediate associates which induces men 
to elect someone, entirely unknown to them. to be in authority 
over them. Not one of them all wants to be governed, but each 
thinks his neighbour does. Carlyle seemed to Jay great stress 
great stress on the innate desire of men to bow down to author. 
itv. . © . 
This sort of veneration is carried to great excesses, as witness 
the amount of deference paid to the Roval Families of Furope. 
Looked at with a phrenological eve, many of these are of tha 
most commonnlace tyne, devoid of all talent and with no claim 
to real physical or facial heautv. Manvofthem have been on 
the verge of idiotey. Yet they are received everywhere with 
. the greatest respect. . 8 
Veneration has moreover led astrav republicans, and not only 
zebublicans but democrats and socialists! Tet a man possess 
the powers of orafbrv, he is at-once singled out for public esti- 
mation, yet his abilty arises merelv from the happy combination 
of a few mental faculties well: developed, and their strength ig 
in no wav indicative of executive ability. The same may be- 
said of literary gifts, which in no way qnalify a man for other 
purposes. oe 2 
In times of Revolution and public turmoil this blind vene- 


on for titles. ancestrv, mere oratorical and literary abjilitv has 
Jed to untold trouble and disappointment, not to speak of 


os : ao ees 
> iF 
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day morning, 


the Continent at the Holborn Tow 


failure and defeat. During the efforts of the working classes of 
Paris to establish the Commune they fell into this error. Any 
-man who could speak well from a public platform, or write a 
good newspaper article was placed in authority and deemed 
worthy of governing thousands, History informs us of the result. 
And ag it was with the Commune of Paris so it will be with other 
attempts of a like nature, if thesame mistakes are made. 
Veneration, then, is u most essential facnlty of the human 
mind, for it would be impossible without it to lead a sociallife, —__ 
but do not carry it toexcess. Do not go down on your 
to a plaster of Paris image or a wax candle, especiall 
places in which these things are is damp and cold. 
bow down and worship a man merely because he 
certain examinations in Greek and Latin. Do 
hat or cheer at the sight of a diminuitive ha 
merely because he is the son of a mother who 
of a father who wore a crown and was called 
worship a man wy because he can spea 
form with all the charms of oratory. D. 
because of his literary gifts. Venerate 
but not more than your neighbours. 
Use your faculty of veneration in all the 
day life. Venerate your wife, your 
all old people with deference and re 
to you, let him see by your answer 
him; dont show him any disrespect 
agree with him. There will then be 
leaders. _ 
The French are more fitted for a 
are, simply because they have mor 
not towards persons of royal birt 
ever ready to raise the hat, to pa 
another. If we could make ou: 
door neighbour our constant stuc 
leugh at the idea of princes, rulers 
of the Church spire, and the host 
fatten on the misapplication o 


THE ANARCH 
The Anarchists and others 


Democratic assem ly at Q 
arrangements for a Congress, an 
a meeting place. ‘The Con 
and Saturday (July 30,31, a 
to the tolerance and gener 
plete refutation of the pr 
listen patiently to anyt 
On the first dav, whe: 
cussion, Hunter Watts s 
notwithstanding the f 
all nationalities were st 
to speak. 
On Thursday, sever 
under one head “Gene 
Tactics,” thus preven 
difficulties were met it 
did the fact that Soci 
Opportunists took par 
most diverse views were 
and were discussed on t. 
friction. At this Con 
hap shown unparallele 0 
ciple: —Louise Michel, Dom 


Miss Ruche, A. Hamon, 
Tochatti, Quin, Banham 
Watts and another Social — 
the visitors at the back of t 

The Congress ended in: 


The Anarchists gave a public reception 


sequently held :n the 


= 


“entering. __| agitation kept up during the months ‘before the opening: of 


“Papacy shut itself up in a fortress, happily too small to enclose | England at any rate, to return a majority avou 


obtained mandates from their trades, and, as they profess | exclusion of the anti- parliame: 


88 | pee I 


LOU ISE M I cH EL ON. TH E CON GRESS. for being the sole representatives of international socialism, is 


turned to their confusion and ended just as we ‘predicted it 
Where I not an Anarchist of long standing, the Parliamen-- would. Their intolerance, their narrow sectaxianism, as well _ 
___tarian Congress in London would have made me ene; many | as their jesuitical maneuvres have been revealed in the most _ 
~ feel “others likewise, not to mention those who were actually | gilariag manner. In virtue of an illiberal interpretation | of. the , 
“won over by it. The opening of the Congress, more exclusive | decisions of the Zurich Congress, they have aimed at excluding: 
in its 


‘They | have for- 


than the Chambers of Badingue and little William, has pre-— from the last Congress every delegate not accepting — 
cipitated events; the presidential bell has rung the knell of | integrity the Gospel according to Saint Marx. 
the dogma, the eredo of which had to be recited before tanately found whom they are talking to. In ‘spite of 


Having rendligd power, the ee the State, the new | Congress, they have not been able, i in France 


the earth teeming with justice, liberty, and happiness. The | aims. Their attempts at exclusion have fa in t 
new papacy had walled itself up. | tries, and one has even seen three French dep tie: arr 


It was conclusively proved at the Congress that the best, the | confiding in the prestige of their personal reputatic 
most intelligent, the most devoted of men will be worse than | of mandates and on the point of being, in their tui 
those they. seek to replace. No one-will return to such a Congress. | ¢rom an assembly of which they have ever 
Parliamentarians will have only themselves to blame for it. members. But those whom they. were think 
Therefore it was not worth while to call their next senate in | pave given them a fine example of t¢ 
a German town in 1899. Where will Parliamentarians be then ? ought to profit and also learn, if they. 
Perhaps carried away in the general break up. But the idea | 6; shame. On the contrary, these deleg 
will be grander, clearer than today; the idea they wished to dismissing all attempt at recog : 
nail to the stones of their fortress will have progressed. thing in common with political action: 

The excommunication of Anarchists and anti-parliamen- ing show of animosity. against t 


tarians by the Queen’s Hall Infallibles will follow the fate of regular mandates. They weree 
all excommunications. f th dat 

The idea of Liberty glittered like flames round the orld: mean ee i cee ae 
they have stirred it up till it irradiates hke an aurora. the delegate Vandervelde, o 


It was perfectly logical to exclude, from a council in which | them to a sense of their fal 
they believe articles of creed without examination, associations | gaysed him to be saluted with 
for social studies, the members of which strive to obtain a | ang “Gesuit”—by the very pe 
clear conception of human tendencies at the end of our epoch. | gome minutes previously. Thus 
This incident must however be mentioned—that the Anarchists | gonsidered by these triclstere tre. 
delegated by trade unions could not be excluded. Anda One has also seen these. scrupu 
grotesqne thing might have happened. Felix Faure—who is | giong of the Congress throw all the 
a tanner, Constans—who is a nightman, Tirard—who is a | the winds when it is the obtain 
clockmaker, and many others so situated, could easily have | j, question. The French delegatio 


Parhimentarianism, the Congress gates—decked with the flag who extolled before everything 
of trade unionism——would have been open to them. condition that it should be favo 
Another comical thing is, that the police on this occasion | ¢6y their minority the right o 
were worse than the police of kings and emperors, As I had to usages, all the traditions of 
wait at the door of the’ “Congress for my entrance card, that I enjoined with so much energ: 
had omitted to change the day before, in order to reach the nant protests from all the i 
antitparliamentariay meeting in time, the policeman who | ayq would have been 1 
guarded the entrance began to push me from my place. With | 6;der to protect the inte) 
my accustomed obstinacy I returned each time he pushed me the sitting. During the 
away. Had I not a perfect right to be present at our excom | that the English should ab 
munication ? He euded by being sufficiently rough for me to | and the motion was ace} 
have to remind him in my very best scullery English that. it In short, certain peop! 
was not customary to act thus: I said “You are not in Paris enquiry should be tade 
for to be insolentlike French police: you are in Honda the delegates of the synd 


After this very correct observation he grew a little politer . were, yes or no, Lelievers 
during the half hour I was made to wait “for my card, hah authority found not a. sing 
Was diffic ‘ult. to obtain, although Mrs. Aveling herself asked for All these odious discus 

it, because the “formality” of ehengtig had been forgotten on] Jacted for thice days; ile 

the previous evening, which the delegates w cre d Sir 


At last I hit the satisfaction of assisting at the sentence | o¢ hy the Congress. 
pronounced on us by Parliamentarians, and IT should have been | 
much amrced bad it net been painftl to sge old fiends im | 
their ranks, wiaued up by astupid dogma, while the horizon is 
so vast. . : ak vats: vito fled re Cons 

Domela Nieuwenhuis was Sigh t when he said, “Ttas curious: | 4 die detriment of the exa 
how history repeats ttse W—sometimes like a far ce, sometimes | concerning the working class 
like aw tr ivedy, What sert of play will they act this time we | preeiate the devotion to nae 
wonder! , The old Christians had the same struggle with protestations of these candi > 
heresy, and we can see how the heresy of today is the dogma of |. shop- keeping preoccupations isa ge. not eased to ay 
tomorrow ° : these ‘soi-disant? representatives of the intellectual proletaria 


But Anarchy will never hecomera dogma, it would then no. wil} make clear to-them, let us pore, whe fate. whic ‘h awart 
longer be Anarchy; it must follow free Oe without: god or Leal Id they one day yon the mk tt 


master, the eternal call of progress, | their interests into the hands of Gicke peeude socialis - 


Salas on en wae io They will conelude, we sincerely hope, that they have nothing 


ANDRE GIRARD ON THE. ‘CONGRESS. | to. ae : from: these fare friends, no more than from Be 


The Concross is finished, The comedy which the authorities. manage {hele aieains tieineel ves in or rder to fee ‘themselves and 


were proposing ta play, to change epinion and get the credit | to pu Oy interests. =. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
By PETER KROPOTKIN. 


/ 
(Continued from the July number.) 


Ii. 


We have seen how the three million and a half inhabitants 
oe two departments would find ample bread by cultivating only 
a third of this territory. Let us now pass on to cattle. 

Englishmen, who eat much meat, consume on an average a 

little less than 220 Ibs. a year per adult. Supposing all meats 
consumed were oxen, that makes a little less than the third of 
anox. An oxa year for 5 individuals (including children) is 
already a sufficient ration. For three and a half million inhab- 
itants this would make an annual consumption of 700, 000 head 
of cattle. nee 

But today, with the pasture system, you need at least 5 million 
acres to nourish 660,000 head of cattle. 

“Nevertheless with prairies pretty well watered by spring 
wuter (as recently done on thousands of-acres “in the South- 
West of France) gne and a quarter m‘llion acres already suffice. 
But if intensive culture is practised, and beetroof ia grown for 
food, you only need a quarter of that area, that is to say, about 
108, 000 acres. And when we have recourse to maize and prac- 
tise ensilage (the compression of fodder while green) like Arabs, 
we obtain sufficient fodder on an area of 217,500 acres. 

In the environs of Milan, where sewer water is used to irrigate 
the fields, fodder for 4 to 6 horned cattle per two and a half 
acres is obtained on an area of 22,000 acres; and on a few 
favoured fields up to 44 and a quarter tons of hay to the 
two and a half acres have been cropped, the yearly provender 
of nine milch cows. Seven and a half acres per head of cattle 
are needed under the pasture system and two and a half acres 
for nine oxen or cows under the new system. These are the 
opposite extremes in modern agriculture. 

in Guernsey on a total of 9,884 acres utilised, nearly half - 
(4695 acres) are covered with cereals and kitchen gardens : : only 
5189 acres remain as meadows. On these 5189 acres, 1,480 
horses, 7,260 head of cattle, 900 sheep and 4,200 pigs are fed, 
which makes more than three head of cattle per two anda half 
acres, without reckoning horsgs, sheep or pigs. It is needless 
to add that the fertility of the soil is made by seaweed and 
chemical manures. Returning to our three and a half million 
inhabitants belonging to Paris and its environs, we see that the 
land necessary for the rearing of cattle comes down from five 
million acres to 197,000. Well, then, let us not stop at’ the 
lowest figures ; let us take those of ordinary intensive culture ; 
let us liberaliy add to the land necessary for smaller cattle 
that must replace some of the horned beasts and allow 895,000 
acres for the rearing of cattle——464,000 if you like, on the 
1,013,000 acres remaining after bread has been provided for 
the people. 

Let us be generous and give five million work-days to put 
this land into a productive state, 

After having therefore employed in the course of a. year 
twenty million work-days, half of which are for permanent 
improvements, we shall have bread and meat assured to us, 
without inciuding all the extra meat ol tainable in the shape of 
f wis, pigs, rabbits etc ; without taking iuto consideration that 
a population provided - with excellent vegetables aud fruit, con- 
sumes less meat than Englishmen, who supplement this poor 
supply of vegetables by animal food. Now how much do twen-. 
ty million work-days of five hours make per inhabitant? — Very 
little. indeed. “A population of threeand a half million must 
have at-least 1,200,000 adult men, and as many women capable 
of work. Well then, to give bread and meat to all, 
need only 17 days of work a year per nrvn orly. Add three 
million woelidays; eae double that nim be r if you ae in a order. 


ee ae obtain the élires wife vl Sadie ots meets 
and milk. Those three products which, after housing, cause |_ 
daily anxiety to nine tenths of mankind. 
And yet—let us not tire of repeating—these are not fancy 
dreims. We have only toid what is, what bas been obtained 
by. experience on a large scale. Agriculture could be reorgan- 
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| deners’ 


it would | 


ized in this way tomorrow, if propery laws and general igno- 
rance did not offer any opposition. 
The day Paris has understood that to know what, you eat 
and how it is produced, is a question of public Snterest. 
day when everybody will have understood that this questi 
infinitely more important than parliamentary debates or mun 
cipal councils,—on that day the Revolution will be an ac 
plished fact. Paris will take possession of the two depa: 


| and cultivate them. And then the Parisian worker fter having 


laboured a third of his existence in order t 
sufficient food, will produce it himself, under 
the enclosure of his forts, (if they still exist, 
of healthy and attractive work. 

_ And now we pass on to fruit. and vogetable 


who ackom plishes wonders (ignored | joe 
a few miles from the academies. | 


wtb makes no ‘secret of what: the earth 
published itallalong 

M. Ponce, and especially iis 
takes eight men to cultivate a p 
(two acres and seven tenths) — 
fifteen hours a day, that is 
needed. Twentyfour of the 
which M. Ponce will probabl. ; 
ble sum of £100 rent a year 


of land, and £100 for manure : 


obliged to exploit. He wot 

exploited, I exploit in my tu 

cost him £1,200, of which ce 
tribute to the idle barons of in 
lishment represents at most 3. v 
loss. 

But let. us examine is cro 
nearly 10 tons of onions, radi: 
heads of cabbage, 300 heads 
tomatoes, 500 dozen of choic 
a total of 123 tons of vegeta 
seven-tenths—120 yards ] 
more than 44 tons of vegetabl 

But a man dves not e 
and fruit a year, and two anc 
yield enough vegetables at 
of 350 adults during the 
whole year in Giluvatin 
and only working five how 
vegetables. and fruit for 
to 500 individuals. . 

To put 16 in anothe 
his results have alre: 
each give a little more 
vegetables and frust n 

Let us mention tha 
It takes place under t 


acres, by 5,000 marke 


are reduced.to a stat 
£32 per acre. - 
But do not these. fa 
that 17,300 acres (on { 
to give all necessary ve 


| fruit to the three mill 


part ments. 


Aa : a : 
quantity if we have r 
and Guernsey. We mi 
dener is only forced to- 


early. season frui ts, the 


“fabulous rents, a 
work’ than is eu nec 
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The market gardeners, we say, are forced to become machines 
and to renounce all joys of life to obtain their marvellous. crops. 
But these hard grinders have rendered a great service to 


humanity in teaching us that the soil can be “made”. 
‘They make it with layers of manure that have already served 


to give necessary warmth to young plants and to early fruit 


They make the soil in such great quantity that they are com- 
pelled to sell it in part, otherwise it would raise the level of 
their gardens by one inch every year. They do it so well—(so 
Barral teaches us, in his ‘Dietionary of Agriculture”, in an arti- 


- ~. ele on market-gardeners,—that in recent contracts, the market- 


gardener stipulates that he will carry away his soil with him 
when he leaves the bit of ground he is cultivating. Loam carried 
away on carts, with furniture and glass frames—that is the ans- 
wer of practical cultivators to the iearned treatises of a 
Ricardo, who represented rent as a means of equalising the 
natural advantages of the soil. “The soil is worth what man 
is worth”. That is the gardeners’ motto. 

And yet the market-gardeners of Paris and Rouen labour 
three times as hard to obtain the same results as their fellow 
workers in Guernsey’ or England. Applying industry to 
agriculture, they make their climate in addition to their soil. 

In fact, all market- gardening culture is based on these two 
principles : 

lst—T'o sow under glass, to rear young plants in a rich soil, 
on a limited space, where they can be well cared for, and later 
on replanted when they have well developed their rootlets. To 
do in a word, what is done for animals : take care of them when 
young. 

And 2nd—to ripen crops early, by warming both soiland air. 
by covering plants with frames or glass belts “and by producing 
great heat in the soil by the fermentation of manure. 

Replantation, and a higher temperature than that of the air, 
—is the essence of market gardening culture, when once the 
soil hag been artificially made. 

As we have seen, the first of these conditions has already 
been put into practice, and needs only the perfecting of a few 
details. And to realise the second, it is necessary to warm both 
air and soil; to replace manure by hot water circulating in cast 
iron pipes, in the ground under glass frames, or imside hot- 
houses, a 

his is what has already been done. The Paris market- 
gardener gets the heat he used to obtain from] manure from 
the thermo-siphon. And the English gardener builds hot- 
houses. $ 

Once upon a time green-houses were the luxury of the rich. 
They were reserved for exotic and fancy plants. But nowadays 
they have become popularized. 

Whole acres are covered with glass in the Islands of Jersey 
wnd Guernsey, without counting the thousands of little hot 
houses you seein each farm and garden. In the environs of 
London they begin to cover whole fields with glass, and thou- 
sands of little hotiouses are built every year in the suburbs, — 

There are some of every description, from the hothouse with 
vranite walls, to the modest shelter built of deal boards with a 


vlass roof, that in spite of all capitalist leeches, does not cost. 


more than 26. Su. to 3s. 4d. per square yard. They are heated 
or not heated (the shelter suffices so long as you don’t try to 
produce early svason fruit) ; and you can grow,—not grapes or 
tropical fruit,—but. potatoes, carrots, peas and flageolets. Thus 
you emancipate yourself from climate, you dispense with the 
laborious work of layers ; you no longer_buy heaps. of nianure, 
the price of which rises in proportion to the increasing demand ; 
and you suppress part of man’s labour; seven or eight men 
suffice to cultivate two and a half acres’ under glass and to 
obtain the same results as M. Ponce.. In Jersey, seven men, 
working less than 60 hours a week, obtain crops—that formerly 
needed acres of land—on infinitesimal areas, = 

We could give startling details on this point. Let us limit 
our‘elves to a single example. In Jersey, 34 labourers anda 
gardener, cultivating a little over ten acres under glass, (let us 
imagine 70 men working only five hours a bay,) obtain the 


following crops every year.; twenty four anda half tons of | 


grapes cut as carly as the first.of May, seventy eight and three 
quarter tons of tomatoes, twenty nine and a half tons of potatoes 
in April, nearly six tons of peas and two tons of flageolets 


cropped in. ae —141 tons of fruit and ha dion nea? without | 


¢ 


most ordinary vegetables that, in establishme 


x 


| counting a second crop, a very good one, in certain cioinoneee 


nor an immense greenhouse for fancy plants, nor all sorts of 
little growths in the open, between the hothouses. We have 
ourselves visited this establishment. __ 

A hundred and forty one tors of fruit j in the fea season 
Enough to feed 1,500 people abundantly during a whole year. — 
And to do this only needs 21,000 half workdays, —210 hours 
a year for half the adults only. 
Add to this the extraction of about 985 tons of coal, (that i in 

what ia yearly burnt in these hothouses, to heat ten acres ») and 
the average aoe Bemg: i in ‘England three tons per miner 


worx of six to seven nuaee a year for each of ite five 
adults. 
Taking all in all if only. half. the adults gave 50 
days @ year to the culture of early season fruit a1 
everyone could eat delicacies to satiety all 
if they could only be obtained in hothouses nd 
time they would have as second crop in the san 


M. Ponce, require fifty workdays. 
We have just discussed the culture of aracle 
as already stated, the preseut_ tendency 


applied to this use, with extremely simp 
slightly during three. months, we s ebtainy! 


crop at the end of ‘April. 
soil, we grow fresh crops from 1 May 


and so on. We know how rueh! ial 
glass shelter, it will take perhaps near! 
square yard to begin with. But once t 
shall economise half, if not three 

These are facts; these are resu 

well known, of which each one 
visiting these cultivated areas. 
to give an idea of what man can obtain fro 
it with injelligence! 


In all our arguments we have de 
admitted, and partly put into pract 
of fields, plains irrigated by se 
culture and kitchen gardens ~ up 
Lavergne foresaw thirty years 
culture is to reduce the area t 
to create both svil and ¢ 
combine all necessary cond: 

This tendency is born « 
mony on the sale of early 
of intensive culture have 
common property and are us 
because they allow of obta 
and with more certainty. 
iy fact, after, having died 


cropping three months later in the ‘op 
five times as large, by watering it, 
likewise economised in employing 5 p 

even when an initial expense has to be incurred | 


under glass are still wanting, “This eaiearen is of rec 
and is only carried out on small areas. But we have 
about thirty years old concerning the ees of early season 
grapes; and these figures are conclusive. —__ 

In the North of England on the Scotch frontier, where coal. 
-only costs 3s. 8d. a.ton at the pit-mouth, they have long since 
taken to growing hot-house grapes. Thirty years ago, these 
grapes, ripe in January, were seld by the grower at 20s. per Ib 
and resold at 40s per ib. for Napoleon: Ti’s table. Today the ~— 
same_grower sells them at only 2s 6d per lb. He tells us so 
himself ina recent article in a horticultural journal. It is . 


caused by tons and tons of grapes arriving in London and 


Paris” in. January: S 
To be continued. : 


. government to prevent political crime. 
~tuartial for judging crimes of violence, the punish- 


- at crime. 
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THE ANARCHISTS. IN SPAIN 


The bombs of Barcelona ate pretexts for the 
Spanish government to take up new arms against 
the. anarchists. The other day, at Cortes, M. 
Canovas lectured on a project of the law of which 
the end is—he hopes so at least—a prompt and 
energetic repression of crimes and provocations to 
crime. He gives also very extensive power to the 
Courts 


ment of death for the authors; penal servitude for 
the instigator when the crime has been followed 


_ by an effect ; banishment, perpetual or temporal, 


for the conspirators ; the power of suppressing 
newspapers, of dissolving societies, and of banish- 
ing from the territory persons professing anarchist 
Genesee is the economy of the project of the 
aw. 

Spain is following in the footsteps of Russia. 
Soon a new Kennan will visit the Spanish gaols. 
Then he will bring back a book—that which is 
about to appear—‘‘Political Prisoners in Russia” 
—sad reflections on the terrible sort of men who 
dream of a social transformation that shall create 
a more fortunate and a happier humanity. 

In truth, one is stupified at the absurdity of the 
proposed law, for it defeats its ownend. It wishes 
to prevent and put down crime—it is producing 
and increasing it. 

Anarchists are revolutionists, and beings inspired 
with a profound faith in human nature. This 
being their mental attitude, a little observation 
easily shows that persecution, far from diminishing 
their proselytizing zeal, increases it. Those who 


were spreading propaganda by word of mouth, who. 


were writing in the papers, in the reviews, who 
were publishing books, who were speaking in the 
conferences—are suddenly confrorted with the im- 
possibility of writing or speaking. The law 
suppresses the papers, seizes the books, shuts the 
theatres, prevents the conferences. Those who 
were spending, i in propaganda by word of mouth or 
in writing, their revolutionary energies and faith 
in humanity, will be obliged to concentrate it on 
themselves. Their energy will accumulate and 
increase so much the more. 

The ground is prepared for the seed, and develops 
by itself the idea of employing violence—bomb, re- 
volver, sword. They will remain self-centred, un- 
tiringly examining their complaints against society, 
their hopes of a better society. A simple incident, 
insignificant in any other mental state, unsettles 
the soul, and plunges it into violent crimes. Such 
a crystalline dust determines the crystallization of 


“a startling solution. These persons who were mere- 
_ly spreading propaganda by word of mouth will 


spread it by the bomb, and men of culture, scholars 
even, will bring to- perfection outrageous, attempts 
Such will be the fatal result of new laws | 


proposed and quickly voted. 


-Jt is not necessary to be a great scholar to know | sult arrived at by the bomb-thr 3 of. lo 
this, The least observant person who du him- | Pitiable creams Oh ie distra ted by 


4 
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| 
| 
| 


| several years. -— 


-and pamphlets sent in secrecy fron. 


eo 


self to the cea of psychology . could instruct M. 
Canovas and those pe him. It would be more = 
useful for these to make themselves acqui 2 
with this subject than to continue to put in 
tice that horrible witticism of Alphonse Karr 
the assassins begin!” , 

To clothe individuals in power tends 
to the abuse of it, and therefore the Span 
ment ténds to increase the numbe 

All those who are inconvenien 
transformed into anarchist | 
dissolved, papers to be suppressed. 
imprisoned. The discontent is abc 
and with it the number of mal 
with the impossibility of carryin, 
by word of mouth, the 
on by violence. This i 
of criminals... 

It would seem that ce 
cite the brain to such a degre 
taken are precisely the opposi 
to be. The alarm is suc. 
inconceivable thing—a go 
gal, prohibiting the use 
It imagines that the suppre 
the suppression of the idea 
an absurdity for which : 
The ignorance and foolishn 
really immeasurable. __ 

“Quos vult perdere J upite 

Would Jupiter have w 
In any case, it is quite 
criminal acts which dep 

Repressive measures 
is a grave error to bel 
Debats’’, that in Fran 
attained their end. § 
has broken out amon 
because the law hasn 
to suppress propagan 
mnore active than eve 

‘Those who are us 
fall back on viole 
are always the w 
over-excite themselv 
sufferings, those of o 
A repressive mea 
them unless it be to 
modify the form o 
culties which it crea 

In Spain the police p 
papers and reviews Bee | 


There are in oiroulation only plac 


There is unfortunately no d 
allow itself a wide course. 


mise es | they: have auffered or will suffer, convi ced. 


shat terror is a powerful modifying social influence, 
they have been violent, criminals. They have not. 
known and could not know that social transforma- 
tions are of slow growth, the more so that they 
“ necessitate the transformation of human minds: 
in wishing to go too quickly, they probably retard 
the movement of ideas. Their criminal act has 
‘been more mischievous than useful to the cause of 
which they believe themselves champions. 

But there is no hope for them. Thwarted beings, 
prepared by the social miseries they were under- 
doing, and.seeing undergone, they have been con- 
quered in the throes of those cosmic influences 
determining an unsettling of their mental organism 
and conducting them inevitably to crime. 

A. Hamon. 


IS THERE AN ENGLISH ANARCHIST 
MOVEMENT? 
To the Editor of LiperRty. 


It may be somewhat audacious to ask the above 
question. I do however, and in all seriousness, 
put it both to you and your readers, and shall be 
vlad to have a reply. My reasons for shus acting 
are the result of a fairly extensive perusal of peri- 
odicals and publications printed in English and 
circulated as Anarchist or Anarchist-Communist 
literature. I have wit:: considerable mterest 
watched the issue of this literature from the time 
of Morris’s ‘Commonweal’ to the present day | 
Rossetti’s “Torch” and Tochatti’s “Liberty.” 
T have looked somewhat anxiously for evidence 


that there was growing and developing a move- 


ment closely 1 in towel: with the everyday life of the 
English peopie. I have sowght amongst the con- 
tributors to this literature for a writer whose work 


showed at once that he or she understood their 


subject and knew how to deal with it so as to be 
understood by the ordinary Iinglish reader. My 
reading has made me acquainted with a large a- 
mount of French, German, Jialian, and Russian 
thought as to the desirability of abolishing all 
tyrannous forms of Government. Any English 
scheme, idea or theory of a state of society based 
on complete liberty Lhave not suceeeded in dis- 
covering. Does such a thing exist, bas it been 


described in print, and have ie unfortunately over- 


looked it ? 
Please.do not assume th at T am secking to dis- 


parage the teaching of Kropotkin, Grave, Malatesta, 


~Reclus, Michel, ‘and other continental men and 
— womer of note. I would not do so if I could, and 
-Tcould not if I would. My contention is, 
good, sound and powerful as their teaching is, it is 


to a large extent, and from its very character 18 


HOG to. be, unsuited to an Englishman, and in 


SpFOpOs of this point, I will venture the aseetlion 
that Bopoviin lous as he has resided inthis coun- 


that | 
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try—has not yet acquired the. power to deal with . 
English subjects, inclading perhaps his favourite — i 
“A oriculture,” from an Eagiish stand poir — 
“To return to my object, however. — Where e 
English worker who has dealt with and explained — 
the true principle of An areby | and its applicabili 
to English everyday lite? E am not forget 
those individuals wao possess enough ofa certa 
sort of courage -to be constantly th 
borrowed ideas of what Anarchy is 
mouthed and little thinking audience But 
with all due respect for these puny demigod 
to see their ability as teachers. and expoun 
apreat principle. = = =f 
Possibly these few lings may bring 
some modest genius who is now hid ny 
his light under a bushel. So mote it 


Dare then: dare to talk agains 
we know that in her past. 
faithfully only our oppresso 
priest, and his lieutenan 
these are but parasites upo! 
triotism! What a satire 
nation! when there is no 
What is a nation? Where 
the minds of superstitiou 
weapon that has been used 
their despotism. Not one o 
to argue the existence of 
patriotism) ever gave a 
to oppose everything © 
proves to be wrong; anc 
so-called society when th 
dare to proclaim it 
tion, we shall not th 
we are saved from 
allowing power to 0 
from the eurse of 
petually establish 
systems, governm 
ments, public pros 
work of the model 


kind of terror. 
of the proletaria 
it be that of ens I 


& Sees ‘The not 
ist 18, ‘ Ons ee | 


ee saying. hat“revolutions ca 
made. ‘hey grow, they come; but the o 
be. inade. All ‘that: ‘the revolutionist can do 8 UO. 
bring them. a little sooner. 


now, the. less! Ec crihice willl be. necessary ‘on a day 
of doom. — SAMUEL H. Gorpor's ‘ Hogeltan” 


ee S : : = 
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THE FRENCH ein OF THE é | in any annie failtoagree. The members of that 4009 genteel 


4 profession—the | Medical—have been holding their annual con- 
CON GRESS. gress, and one of the discussions thereat grew so very ‘‘personal’ 
that the speakers were “shouted down” and thesubject. had to 


The separation of the French section into two 
be “dropped”’. 


distinct parties, anxious 7 yer ; 
cera b to have the power to vote | Apropos of the Jameson verdicts, a man who. has recetitly S| 
in different directions, was a feature of the Congress, |. « 
endcas. aaa f heaiea undergone “15 months’ imprisonment” says: Nor do I think 
. fi na Whe course, has led to attempts at | that any offender against the law, whatever his category, whether 
a Sen ion. ‘The greater (by the number of one) | his lapse were light or heinous, can be greatly benefitted by 15 
~-Section has issued a ‘declaration , of which the | months’ segregation from his fellows” under prison conditions. 
following are the closing sentences : In spite of any amount of evidence of this sort, we go on filling 
“The time of the Congress has been wasted by up our goals, and making laws the chief results of. which are : 
a discussion commenced in fraud and continued in | the pare of more so-called criminals. oe 
wounded pride, or through interested motives. We | 
declare—(1) That the French delegation has never 
wanted anything but this: ‘The absolute mainten- 
ance of the right of Trade Union organisations famiine is eauséd —not Dy the/réal eearclty/iot water On 1 
a sufficiency of that article within reach, but by. a certai 
against all political coercion... (2) That when the 
ak EE ee: re Ae yi Paiial pany, whose duty it is to supply the water, refusin 
ae ae EEC CEN UCT every. 2 the CleSa- | the necessary expenditure. These facts. are so incontes 
fon, Citizen Lavaud, declared that no card would | that a most “constitutional” journal—one that has 
be given to any delegate of the Anarchist SYOUp. | abuse and ridicule for the foes of monopoly— aC 
They (the minority) wish to establish the opinion | admit “that the London Water Companies are r 
that the majority of the French delegation 18 Com- | the interests of private g gain to. Silt) rl 
posed of Anarchists or of allies of Anarchists. | needs.” 
This is absolutely false.. This majority is composed 
of delegates of Political Socialist groups and of 
Trade Union groups, and the delegates of both 
shese ave declared that 
t groups h uve declared that they would strictly vit ae ae witch ne Gen Rah oe 
conform to the terms of the mandate with which | «pye Quality of Edusation under 


— 


There is a water famine in the East of Tendon Consequer 
disease has spread and the death-rate has increased. The 


they have been invested by their organisation.” “What a Tramp learns in Californ 
weary journey from town to town ai 
ss comes to the conclusion, with regard 

| “the danger line has been reached’’- 


NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. will eiidure nomore.” The capita 


; has such a hold on the soit of the 
The pertinacity with which Comrade Seymour and the May- | tion is well-nigh impossible. 
brick Committee keep the Maybrick case before the authorities | ever will ever induce him to 
and the public is highly commendable: their conduct deserves, | highly improbable. The a 
and in all probability will obtain, the hearty approval of Com- this deplor ve POBILIOH ‘ 
ie es with which his perigrina 
rade Bernard Shaw. Still the object aimed at is not attained Lace ! 
Mrs. Mavbtial arse ae The H brought him in contact 
-Mrs. Maybrick rema: ison. » Home Secretar , 
irs. Maybrick remains in prison ¢ Heme Secretary only | eee “yanches are in rea 
varies the form and not the purport of bis answer to every | to point out that they are 
question put to him. Sometimes he says he “caunot’’, and at | in their ignorance associ 
other times he “will not” interfere with the sentence on Mrs | Anarehis sts. But after al 
Maybrick. After all, there does not appear to be much differ- | anarchistic than the city 
ve ieee Aone: ' "| actual fehting (war) th 
ence between Bouelsh, French, Russian and German “Jacks in 
Sice’. M Neha 1 ; f 1] ends. ] | them is ‘said. to have Os 
offices. *s Maybrick may have a few wealthy friends, buat | 
Mrs Maybrick may have a few wealthy frends, bat immecting by remarking, | 
: L not stay: but what yc 
sevinour has not a Barney Barnatoat his back. If he had, well | two pamphlets are wor 
| 
| 
i 
! 


t”’ 


dearly she has net so many as the Transvaal raiders. Comrade | 


—we should see what we should see. the peculiar difficulties unde 
: Jabourmg. These diffieulti 


election of President: for the 
lists—-are gripping cach other 
| be similar to that of the Raker 
Fewould help forward the soluts len ¢ 
' problem to be setiled both in Minenen t 
- anuch ronal progress towasds liberty Can 


If, as stated, it has cost £30,000 to proseeute Dr. Jameson | 
and his contrercs, somebody has been very much overpaid. 


An American named Pennington, having his headqnarters at. 
the Hotel Metropole, London, is engaged in makoue aerial tor. 
; : . vigee ode a i @ : : 
pedoes. A few of these things floating in the air, and auto- | Oe ale = tod tle Huts ue 
aaa, : : hes F — a@ for Comnaanist », FOF 
matically discharging their cargoes of dynamite, would destroy | nae en, UNO Y 
ie Whole Ge Lendou.4 Re en : Kae | Series), by Arthur Baker, MoA., Consists” of a. 
> - OT ek oO ; ‘ s aovery shor Se 
7 Si cae : es va: hee ata In @ very short: “Spast and prese We ce Minanistic efforts, and afte making ie 
time. The inventor expects a keen competition presently auongst | following assertion —" Nothing but thes ctual testing of 1 bour 
“Governments” for the purchase of his torpedecs. If govern. ideals mm expermmental conmoupities will enabl ine oO Ly 
ments do net give him sufficient patronage, he will -probab}y—; citizen to—come to a” definite /eonclusion,” t 1 
. : : ; | oe : : 
not object to customers from other quarters. Au-acrial torpedo: | ae Any E ne conmanmnity bo oe Sty tust, Es 
. . : : : : i t arge pumber oO ATA DOLS ) = (8 
might. be a useful tool to have in one’s possession in the acute |: ref large number Ob members Who are ony 
; : ae aes Pa ~f-only residents and consumers, but gain their-income : 
stage of struggling for mere existence whichis rapidly approach- | work.? "Phe pamphlet is Gt is ae ‘ratuod) issued 
He i auspices of the “Brotherhood” churches, and there ore 
Socialists are not the only people who, when they ansennble | the principles of. those orgaminat ions.  - se 


aes 


ON POLICY. 


The well known picture of a mischievous boy 
attired in judge’s gown, Wig and spectacles, who 
means business, and claims nothing short of obe- 
' dience from dependents on his lordship’s dignity, 
reminds one of Parliamentarian Socialism, which 
prefers to clad itself in somebody else’s political 
garments borrowed from the masquerading shop 
of the end of the nineteenth century rather than 
in its own natural clothes. And no wonder that 
the half naked strect boy of Anarchism is making 
fun of his brother in spite of his pretence to be 
very busy and terrioly offended by his sneers. The 
youngster of Socialism is daily growing up and the 
question at issue hitherto was which of the two 
costumes, all circumstances considered, is preferable 
—the mocking masquerade of parliamentarians or 
the Anarchist nakedness of the denial of any policy 
except destruction. 

Speaking plainly, Anarchists have to acknowledge 
that, according to the accusations of their adver- 
suries so often thrown at them, they have no defi- 
nite policy to pursue. There is nuch more truth 
than we can comfortably ignore, preaching as we 
do, war to capital and destruction to the State. Is 


it not better to acknowledge openly that we have 


no policy of our own towards the State, without 
seeking the excuse, even in the past, that parlia- 
mentarians themselves have none, because what 
they chonse to call their policy is not a definite 
“socialist” plan of campaign but merely an old, 
very old, trick of mechanical parliamentary majority, 
i.e. misuse of the corrupted machinery of the State 
in the interest of oue class instead of its being used 
in the interests of all the population. Corruption 
is always corruption and a rotten hook does not 
become a new and sound tool because a great canse 
—the emancipation of the labouring masses—-is 
hung upon it. Woe to the cause so dangerously 
situated |! 

And moreover, what means the united coalition 
of capitalism, landlordisim and church can still in- 
vent in order to upset the would-be Socialist Par- 
liamentary majority? No one can be sure that 
they will not try all sorts of bribery and corruption 
and even the brute force of the. Pinkertons, merely 
to scatter the Socialist legislators or to shout down 
thousands of organised electors if they are not 
trained for revolutionary struggle beforehand. All 
this is quite right, but are we Anarchists better 
prepared for the fight? Not in the least ! 

And the sooner we acknowledge this the better 
for the cause. 


We have nothing to do with politics! We have 


to fight on purely economical grounds! We do not 
want any governments, we must destroy the State! 
ure exclamations common enough with all Anar- 
chists. 

But what about paying rent and taxes, direct as 
. well as indirect, in the price of the commonest goods 
such as tobacco, tea, beer, ctc, What about ob- 
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ligatory military service in all countries on the con- 


tinent ? How do we propose to deal_.with the 


‘State which forces-these duties upon us ?~ Are we 
to pay and serve meekly or are we not ? And if 
not, by what means are we to msist on making 
good our’ decision? Are we to follow the example 


of the Russian sectarians who prefer to be tortured — 
to death in correctional military prisons, singing © 
psalms and meekly but. resolutely declining to take 

Of course this is impotency, however” 


up arms ? 
strong their individual spirit may be. But what 
other force are we to use except this ? Have we 
any at present ? | | 

No, friends ; thé renunciation of all politics and 
individual hatred towards the State do not as yet 
constitute any definite policy ; individual protests, 
quarrels, fights and even bomb-throwisg are far 
from constituting a plan of campaign of a party, 
especially if you remember the indignity of being 
collared by a stout bobby seconded by the shouts 
and laughter of an ignorant crowd. Ifthis is a 
policy, what is impotency? 

Yes, we are impotent and shall be impotent un- 
til we hit upon our true plan of campaign, until we 


have a definite and practical purpose for which to 


agitate, to organise and to act as a.united body, 
asa social force, true to its principles but always 
steadily moving towards its own goal, sure of final 
victory. . 

Organisation, like any other mechanism for util- 
ising natural forces, comes into existence only when 
we understand our position thoroughly, ard derive 
from this understanding an organising idea, without 
which no social body can either live or prosper. 

What is the State? Is it not an organisation 
which has been from time immemorial kept up by 
the masses themselves ? And if they mean to 
withdraw their support from it may they not do so” 
Its power has ever been derived froin the natural 
political fanction and right of every adult citizen 
to have his or her voice in the manageimeut of their 
common social body. 
But of course there was a time when no-one, 
not even kings and emperors, knew that this right 
ig part of human nature, but beltved that political 
power—as we believe everything of whose origin 
we are iznorant—originated with the gods, who 
commissioned kings to govern mankind. _ 
The times changed; amysterious being, “nation”, 
came into existence, and the origin of political 
power was placed in its will. 
privileged individuals (valled political parties) dis- 
puted the king’s privilege to represent the will of 


upon the antiyuity of their clans, others on their 
personal merits and skijl in serving the nation. In 
the ineanwhile, economic evolution created cir- 
cumstances under which the whole machinery of 


and tie masses began to distrust Parliament, and 
to doubt its political authority. Anarchy is the 
outcome cf this tendency. That the true source 
of political power lies in the individuals inhabiting 


Different sets, of — 


that complicated being, some basing their right’ 


the State fell into the hands of one capitalist class, - 
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the country being conscious’ of their rights as 
human and sccial beings, is becoming clearer and 
clearer. The fraud of ‘true representation’ 
parliamentary rule becomes evident to all, anda 
‘new policy is sought by all true socialists whose 
minds. are not prejudiced by the played-out game 


of parliamentary majority although this time in 


favour of the working classes. 

Frightened by the growth of Socialism amongst 
the masses, classes of capitalists, landlords and 
‘churchmen join hands in all countries in the anti- 
cipated, struggle against the labouring masses, the 
issue of which will depend on the readiness of the 
latter to substitute their own new rule in place of 
the parliamentary one. 

Now is the time for Anarchists to say their word. 
Ifthe anarchist doctrine has any historical meaning 
at all, it ought to produce some practical solution 
of the problem—how the natural political functions 
of individuals conscious of their interests, rights 
and dignity could be organised, and what is the | 

right issue from the pretent situation ? 


and | 
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| with the natural right of each h 


“The modern constitutional State—as everybody | 


knows—consists mainly of an executive and a legis- 
lative power, the latter’s duty being not only to 
enact laws but also to control the working of the 
former in the interest of the whole population. 
Now that both these parts of the State organisation 
are in the hands of a class, the natural tendency 
of the population must be, not to increase the num- 
ber of their representatives in Parliament, for that 
would mean merely invigorating the rotten mechan- 
ism, but rather to withhold their right of direct 
control and veto over the working of the State and 
especially in its economic functions. There are 
three ways of insissing upon these rights : 

(1.) The most vital points of State Existence be- 
ing budget and army, the population may decline 
to supply them with money and men unless they 
have a chance of approving or disproving both— 

that is to say,.to declare a political Strike against 
the Government. 

(2.) They may agitate for yearly budgets, extra- 
ordinary war credits and taxes being subjected to 

the final approval of Jocal or communal mass meet- 
ings including all adult men and women of the 
country. 

(3.) They may impress upon those amongst them 
who possess the privilege of electors the necessity 
of limiting their self-denying’ mandates to their 
representatives -in Parliament withholding the 
right of final veto on those points for themselves. 

In short, the right policy of the population must 


be to get hold of the neck of the monopolised State 


and to give it as much breath as they find conve- 
nient for the common’ interests. 


Full and direct control over the machinery of 
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